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CHARACTER IN SCENERY. 

Its Relation to the National Mind. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

T is somewhat singular that the 
American people should be com- 
paratively oblivious to the beauty 
of home scene- « 
ry : — singular, £ 
because there 
is no native ob- 
tuseness to impres- 
sions of what is really 
fine in landscape and 
figure. Who better 
admires the sweet re- 
pose of English rural 
life, when depicted by 
the hand of the loving 
artist, than the Ame- 
rican ? who more pro- 
foundly appreciates 
the sublimity of Al- 
pine scenes ? A vast 
number of our people 
go abroad every year ; 
some merely to take 
'•the tour,' 7 but the 
majority to look upon 
Nature in the i: Old 
World," and upon its 
classic monuments of 
Art and Architecture 
And the real zest with 
which they enjoy the 
sights, shows that 
there is no natural 
want of appreciation 
of the beautiful. Why, 
then, apathy in our 
love of the beauty 
which Nature has 
spread over our be- 
loved land with such 
lavish hand ? It is, ™ 
in some degree, be- 
cause we too general- 
ly admire what is foreign simply that it 
is foreign ; but there is another and more 
satisfactory answer in the fact that our 
artists and our authors have painted and 
written so little, that the comparative 
character and qualities of our scenery 
may be apprehended. Thus, we know 
Niagara Falls are grand, but how grand ? 
When Church and Gignoux gave us their 
impressive canvases, which conveyed, 



at a glance, the real power and sublimity 
of the rapids and cataract, we realized 
the stupendous character and mighty 
qualities of the scene. Now that they 
have interpreted this work of the Creator 
for us. we no longer have any excuse for 
indifference toward this monument of 
true grandeur ; and we can safely aver 
that Niagara is now more worshiped by 
us than ever, because of its being more 




ON THE RONDOUT. . 
BY D. HUNTINGTON. 

correctly appreciated. So of the White 
Mountains, the Hudson, Lake George, the 
Catskills, the St. Lawrence, and. to a 
limited degree, the Alleganies, the Ohio, 
and the Upper Mississippi; we admire 
their characteristic features because the 
artists have made them especial studies, 
and, by frequent reproductions, have ren- 
dered their various qualities somewhat 
familiar. But these comprehend a very 



small portion of the noble scenery of the 
States and Canada. The Northern Lakes, 
with all their majesty of flood and shore — 
the vast prairies, with their matchless 
beauties of vegetation, their grand per- 
spectives, their ever-changing horizons — 
the forests of depths and graces surpas- 
sing aught the ••' Old World" has known — 
the " hills" of Tennessee, South Carolina, 
Virginia, and Ohio— the many noble 
- rivers of all the land, 
I sweeping through 
landscapes which 
should thrill the 
poet's heart: all these 
remain almost stran- 
gers to us, chiefly be- 
cause our painters 
have not made them 
subjects of pious stu- 
dy, and our authors 
have not sung their 
praises. We shall not 
know our country 
until these recognized 
interpreters reveal to 
us the excellence of 
our native posses- 
sions. 

Until we know the 
truth, we shall be 
making yearly pil- 
grimages to foreign 
shrines : when we do 
know it wc shall be- 
stow our first and best 
love upon the beauti- 
ful around us. 

Much of our finest 
landscape is to be 
classed as picturesque. 
We have enough that 
is grand ; but, by far 
the major portion of 
our land scenery is a 
compromise beauty — 
uniting the rugged 
1 and powerful with the 
fair and graceful — 
dignity and force with 
purity and sweetness. Take the scene 
here daguerreotyped by tho.t worshipper 
of Nature, Huntington. In it we have 
the constituents of many pictures which 
reproduce our characteristic land- fea- 
tures, namely : repose, grace, richness of 
foliage, softness of sky, gentle flow of 
water — all harmonizing to produce a very 
enspiriting sensation in the mind. It 
turns us back upon ourselves; for, in it, 
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we are brought so close to Nature's loving 
aspect as to feel her life to tingle in our 
veins. Few scenes in any foreign land 
could excite more genial and soothing 
emotions than this simple reproduction 
of "the Rondout." All of us have seen 
this, or a similar spot, yet how many of 
us ever realized how very beautiful it was 
until the artist threw the unity of the 
canvas over it? The intense Nature- 
worshipers may have „ 
given it proper recog- U 
nition, but to the ever- 
hurrying passer-by it 
would preach its sweet 
sermon in vain if the 
painter had not forced 
the eye to rest upon 
its loving face in a 
loving manner. 

Let us, then, say a 
word to our well-to-do 
reader. If you have 
some such sweet nook 
upon your lands 
where the mind 
dwells, at home, and 
the heart is moved to 
worship, go you to the 
good artist, whose pa- 
lette is familiar with 
loving hues, and com- 
mission him to repro- 
duce the scene upon 
canvas, that it may be 
perpetuated to your 
vision, and become a 
companion to your 
memory in all after- 
life. It is the artist's 
vocation to perform 
such grateful offices — 
if he does not perform 
them, is it not because 
he is not bidden to the 
labor ? 

Another class of 
scenes, peculiar to our 
settled States, is that 
combining the quiet 
and peaceful with what excites a feeling 
touched with awe, produced by the unity 
of the two qualities of the beautiful and 
the grand. In the accompanying exqui- 
site reproduction by Jesse Talbot, this 
class is happily characterized. It is a 
11 Scene on the Juniata." in Pennsylva- 
nia — a State whose scenery is "not half 
known, but which will yet exact the tri- 
butes of the true Art-student. Bayard 



Taylor thus writes of these scenes of his 
native State: ft At the commencement 
of June, when the leaves are fully ex- 
panded and retain their fresh and beauti- 
ful green, the warmth, brightness, and 
richness of the landscapes of this region 
are the very embodiment of the spirit of 
summer. The forests are piled masses 
of gorgeous foliage, now stretching like 
a rampart over the hills, now following 
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ON THE JUNIATA. 
BY JESSE TALBOT. 

some winding water-course, and now bro- 
ken into groves and clumps, dotting the 
undulations of the grain and grass fields. 
And those fields ! some rolling with the 
purple waves of the ripe, juicy clover ; 
some silvery-gray with rye, or just tinged 
with yellow where the wheat has leaned 
to the sun ; or glittering with the lance- 
like leaves of the Indian corn : — surely 
there can be no more imposing exhibition 



of agricultural wealth even in older and 
more productive lands. In the trim and 
careful beauty of England, and the broad 
garden of the Rhine plain, one sees noth 
ing of this prodigality of bloom and fo 
liage — this luxury of Nature." 

This is the testimony ef one who has 
passed over much of the world. Our 
people ought not to go abroad in the ex- 
pectation of finding anything finer than 
, the greens and blooms 
of our own States. 
Our artists ought to 
understand this, and 
make studies of na- 
tive meadows, and 
woods, and hills, in- 
stead of looking with 
such longing eyes 
over the water. 

Mr. Taylor further 
writes of Pennsylva- 
nialandscape: ''Here 
is found almost every 
variety of scenery 
which may be had 
without mountain or 
prairie. * * =£ 
In addition to the 
Schuylkill and Le- 
high, which tako 
their rise on the 
southern slope of the 
mountains behind 
Wyoming, there is 
the Brandy wine, 
made classic by its 
Revolutionary memo- 
ries,' and deserving of 
equal renown for the 
pastoral beauty of its 
course; the Octorara, 
a wild, picturesque 
stream, overhung 
with bold hills, and 
frequently broken by 
rocky barriers ; the 
Conestoga, watering 
the agricultural para- 
dise of Lancaster 
county; and the Swatara, on whoso 
banks the Suabian emigrants might for- 
get their memories of the secluded Fils. 
Nor are there wanting fitting associations 
to give the country a deeper interest than 
its external beauty, for Nature never 
speaks to us withaperfect voice tillshehas 
received a soul from her connection with 
man. ,; [We are quite disposed to take ex- 
ception to this last expression, but space 
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forbids much remark. The soul of Na- 
ture is utterly beyond and above any as- 
sociation with man. What does man add 
to Niagara ! what to the majestic forest, 
to the hill, to the sea, to the river waters ! 
His associations are material ones, adding 
little soul to Nature.] "The annals of 
the Revolution are now old enough to 
nurture a legend ; and what finer person- 
ages than Washington, Lafayette, Antho- 
ny Wayne, on one 
side, and Howe and 
Knyphausen on the 
other? Still further 
back we have Wil- 
liam Penn. and that 
wife of his who sat at 
the feet of Milton. 
And this was also the 
Yinland of the Scan- 
dinavian P r i n t z , 
when he brought his 
vessel, the Key of Cal- 
mar, to unlock the 
portal of a new Swe- 
dish Empiro in the 
West." 

[It is an erroneous 
opinion, we think, 
that regards this coun- 
try as barren of le- 
gendary lore, of fairy, 
myth, of historic asso- 
ciation. Praed, in 
his "Culprit Fay," 
shows what fairy trea- 
sures lie hidden in our 
very ancient hills and 
streams — we only 
need a Teick, or 
Hans Andersen, 
to interpret the 
myths. For historic 
association and le- 
gendary precedent, 
what a field is opened 
by ancient Peruvian 
and Aztec civiliza- 
tion; by that myste- 
rious race, whose 
mounds and fortifications cover the land ; 
by the Viking voyagers; by the early 
settlements of the Colonists ; by the pio- 
neer's experience in Western wilds; by 
the early Indian, and the Revolutionary 
wars! If the poet, and romancer, and 
historian, in our literature find no themes 
in this broad range of subjects, they are 
not worthy to cater for American tastes. 
If the composition painter finds no theme 



here for his best powers, he is not worthy 
to be placed upon our Capitol walls.] 

The third engraving, " Catskill Moun- 
tain Scenery," from the painting by J. 
F. Kensett, is of scenery much studied, 
and frequently reproduced. It affords a 
clearly defined perspective, hills, cascade, 
and running water, richly leaved trees, 
rugged rocks, and figures. Our artists 
run. after sue" sketches, as our annual 




CATSKILL MOUNTAIN SCENERY 
BY J. F. KENSETT. 

Academy Exhibitions will demonstrate. 
An old painter, advising with a young 
one, said : u Do, for heaven's sake, paint 
a field, a meadow, a flat, a swamp — any- 
thing without that everlasting stream, 
and that inevitable hill." This growl 
had its justification in the premises. Our 
painters too frequently fritter away time 
upon what has been repeatedly well 
painted, instead of extending their stu- 



dies to new and rare fields. That there 
has been a sameness in our landscapes is 
confessed by the artists themselves. It 
should not be so. A summer tour, or 
even a week in the woods, would furnish 
new sketches enough for a winter's work ; 
and there is no excuse for the barren- 
ness implied in the old artist's advice. 

A taste for good painting is spring- 
ing up in all sections of the coun- 
try. Artists should 
meet the call, as 
far as possible, 
by reproducing the 
scenes most endeared 
to the person who 
calls for the labors 
of the easel. South 
American landscapes, 
West India sunsets, 
Alpine heights, Rhine 
beauty, French flower 
p;irls, Holland inte- 
riors, English farm- 
yards, Scottish castles, 
are all very good in 
their way, — make 
very nice pictures; 
but they cannot ex- 
cite in the American 
heart the two-fold 
and personal interest 
which must attach to 
what is American in 
character, sentiment, 
and significance Art, 
in this country, has 
been in its pupilage 
too long, and for the 
reason that there has 
been too great devo- 
tion to the technicali- 
ties of the palette, 
and consequent study 
of "old masters," to 
the neglect of what is 
fresher, more inspir. 
ing, more original in 
the woods, and hills, 
and people, and life, 
around them. It is now happily chang- 
ing; our painters are yearly becoming 
better out-door students ; they are acquir- 
ing confidence, strength; and we may, 
hence, look forward to a hopeful future 
for American Art. An American 
'* school" is a possible — nay, a probable 
thing ; but it will require years to bring 
out the distinctive American element in 
art-expression. 



